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There is considered in this discussion only one class of students 
in the high school, namely, those who elect manual-arts courses in 
the high school and who leave the high school to enter college work, 
not including engineering. 

It should be understood, then, that whatever is said regarding 
the kind of manual arts suitable for high schools and the considera- 
tion to be given such work by colleges has reference to a very small 
percentage of the possible shopwork and drawing which may be, 
and is done, in the high school. 

Furthermore, it must be understood that the number of pupils 
taking manual arts in the high school, and who may be taken into 
account in this theme, is only a very small part of the total number 
who elect high-school manual arts of one form or another and at 
some time during their high-school course. 

I am a firm believer in high-school manual arts both for the indi- 
vidual who will use it for college-entrance purposes (and, so far as 
we are concerned, gets out of it only general educational value) 
and for the one who elects it in high school as a major subject for 
the benefit it will be to him in a vocational way. For the last- 
mentioned type of individual manual arts to my mind is of greater 
value, as compared with other school subjects, than it is to the 
individual of the first-mentioned type. 

The boy who continues his school education into and possibly 
through the non-technical college will get out of high-school manual 
arts, as out of other high-school studies, a general educational 
value. On the other hand, the boy who completes his school edu- 
cation in the high school, whether or not he completes four years 

J A paper read before the Manual Arts Section, High School Conference, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, April, 1913. 
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of full high-school work, will get out of manual arts this same 
educational value and a vocational value as well. As an asset this 
second value for him is greater than the first because his range of 
life's activities are more nearly limited to the industrial occupations 
than the range for the boy who secures a college education. 

Especially will this be true if the school administrative officer 
discriminates between these two individuals and fits the manual- 
arts work to the needs of each. Emphasizing as he should the 
vocational value of manual arts for the boy who completes his 
school work in high school, he will permit this boy both to specialize 
and to concentrate upon manual arts, whereas he will allow neither 
of these privileges to the boy who will go to college. 

Assuming now that this should and will be a method followed, 
we can determine at once the kind of manual arts which should be 
given in the high school. We may classify under two heads: 
(i) with respect to the number of subjects and (2) with respect to 
the intensity and application of each subject. 

Under the first classification it is proposed that for the boy 
who completes his school work in the high school as well as for 
the one who does so in college the greatest possible number 
of subjects be open for election. The purpose of this, however, 
is different for the two boys. For the first it is to give an oppor- 
tunity of choice. For the second it is to give an opportunity for 
variety of information and practice. 

Under the second classification, the intensity and application 
of each subject, it is proposed that the boy limited to a high- 
school education be permitted to choose only one, or at best only a 
few subjects, and that he pursue them as special lines of work. He 
will do this with one subject only if practice in it in high school is 
to serve as the basis for his future occupation. 

It will be readily seen that I believe in manual arts for vocational 
ends for at least a certain class of high-school students. I would 
hasten the day when all of our large high schools that can provide 
the equipment and the teaching force will throw their doors open 
to the special student who wishes to get what he can of industrial 
and all forms of vocational work for occupational ends. When 
this day comes the privilege of election must be offered in the early 
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high-school years as well as the later ones, otherwise the special 
student will not look to the high school for a life-preparation. 

For the boy who is to have a college education my proposition 
is very different. For him the manual arts have an educational 
value principally. I should therefore eliminate from his course 
through the high school all specialized courses in manual arts 
which would be elected by the first-named boy. I should likewise 
have him take such subjects for a shorter period of time. The 
application would be general, therefore, and the intensity slight 
for the future college student as compared with the boy whose high- 
school work is designed to fit him for work outside of the school. 

It will be concluded from this statement that the future college 
student's high-school manual-arts work will be general in character. 
Another conclusion should be reached also: that it should be 
specific as well. By this is meant that whatever is done must be 
standard in terms of commercial and educational practice, both in 
content and in method. He will do well whatever he undertakes 
and he will do it in the best possible way. 

Having determined the kind of manual arts for the particular 
high-school students under consideration at this time, we may now 
at least speculate with respect to the values of such work and thus 
lay the foundation for determining credits to be offered by colleges. 

It is assumed that manual arts which fulfil the conditions set 
forth above, good when tested by both educational and com- 
mercial standards, will be recognized by most if not all educators 
as having value which should be recognized in terms of credit. 
The question of classifying the value and of estimating it in terms 
of credit both in the high school and in college is quite another 
issue. However, an attempt to do this may pave the way toward 
a mutual understanding and a consequent compromise. For the 
purpose of better considering the question of credit, a statement 
regarding some of these values is given below. They are given 
under two heads — technical and general. 

Under the head of technical, I suggest: (1) Co-ordination of 
hand, eye, and mind to make for precision in any class of work which 
will call upon any one or all of these members in the solution of a 
problem; (2) A development of self-confidence which will develop 
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initiative especially in the solution of problems which requires 
trained hand and eye; (3) A scientific and consequently an analyt- 
ical turn of mind. The handling of problems in the concrete, which 
may be solved in more than one way to get a result, tends toward the 
analytical thought process; (4) Industrial intelligence and training. 
Perhaps the most specifically technical result of manual arts is the 
definite knowledge and skill which an individual acquires and 
which are necessary tools in a possible future vocation. 

The general values will naturally be the result of certain indi- 
vidual or combined technical values and there will be fewer of them. 
There are listed only two, viz., (1) General information regarding 
materials, tools, and processes and their application in life's activi- 
ties, particularly those which we term industrial; (2) A develop- 
ment of the faculties of judgment and reason in scientific subjects. 
As between judgment and reason on one side and memory on the 
other, the manual arts will develop the former while the academic 
studies (especially those which do not require motor activity, such 
as the languages and pure sciences, for example) will develop more 
particularly the memory. 

It is doubtless true that some high-school subjects bring returns 
which cannot be credited at all to manual arts. It may also be 
true that the manual arts yield only a small measure of certain 
general benefits which other high-school subjects are said to give 
in large measure. But it is doubtful if any one high-school subject 
tends to develop an individual in as many directions and, in the 
aggregate, so extensively as do the manual arts. 

For this reason we wish to grant them due and proper credit. 
What shall it be ? Entrance college credit, advanced college credit, 
or both ? Let us consider for a moment each question. 

First as to entrance credit. If our position has been fairly taken 
up to the present point there can be no tenable ground upon which 
to argue against entrance credit. The question then must be, 
How much entrance credit ? 

It has been argued in the past by some people that, as a new sub- 
ject, comparatively speaking, and, in justice to the older and tra- 
ditional high-school subjects, manual arts must first prove their 
worth before asking for credit proportional to that given the older 
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subjects. Somehow I begin to feel that we have reached the time 
when, in our best-organized departments, which by no means are 
necessarily in the largest high schools, we can say: The test has 
been made. If this is true, then we should ask for what we believe 
we deserve. 

This is what was done in Wisconsin two years ago with the 
result that the state university now grants up to and including four 
credits for approved high-school vocational work of which manual 
arts is one of four. A unit is granted upon the basis of one school 
year of thirty-six weeks in which manual arts are taught five double 
periods each week. In other words in this respect it is placed upon 
the same basis as the sciences. In granting this credit Wisconsin 
has practically conformed to the recommendation of the Western 
Drawing and Manual Training Association and to that of the 
North Central Association of Colleges, as well. Five credits for 
entrance are given by the University of Chicago for vocational 
subjects. 

Someone may say that such a grant will develop the subjects 
of manual arts too rapidly in the high schools and consequently the 
quality of work will be lowered. To such I would say: Let the 
quality standard be kept up by a properly conducted inspection 
and censorship on the part of those who make the grant. 

Another says: Such a liberal grant will draw back into the 
high school such work as may be done in the college before the high 
school is ready for it. I doubt this. In the first place let us remem- 
ber that a very little of this work is done in any college except by 
engineering students with whom we are not now concerned. Again, 
the college, so far as my observation goes, is rather jealous of its 
possessions and anxious to advance its own standard of work as 
soon as the high school will do, sufficiently well, the work which the 
college is now forced to do. Is this not true in the languages and 
mathematics ? 

I feel that the manual arts must be dealt with by the college on 
the same basis as any other high-school subject. If it is worthy 
of credit at all give it all it deserves after it has been properly in- 
spected as to both qualitative and quantitative elements. The 
maximum credit therefore may be four units if 360 school hours 
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are required for a unit of credit and if the high schools give five 
90-minute periods per week to manual arts. Most of them do. I 
believe the recommendation of the North Central Association of 
Colleges is 240 hours for one credit. Three hundred and sixty 
double periods equal 270 hours, hence the suggestion which I make 
is a perfectly fair one. 

Now when we consider the question of advanced credit in the 
college for high-school manual arts we shall probably agree that if 
it is to be given it must be on the ground of its being equivalent to 
a certain amount of similar work done in the college. This is the 
basis I believe upon which advanced credit is given in other subjects. 

This being true, we are limited, except in the case of colleges 
maintaining manual-arts departments, to the engineering college 
with which this discussion does not deal. 

If I may digress just for a moment, however, to consider this 
case, I would make the suggestion that advanced credit granted by 
engineering colleges for some high-school manual arts seems to me 
to be perfectly legitimate. In the case of some engineering col- 
leges, at least, the type of the work done in the Freshman shops and 
drawing-rooms is not very different from, and the standard of exe- 
cution no higher than, that done in many of the best high schools. 

For some time past it has seemed to me that the prevailing cus- 
tom of the engineering college to grant advanced credit on the basis 
of twice as much work done in the high school as in the college is an 
imposition, unless it is evident that the work done in the college is 
of a very different standard from that done in the high school. To 
my mind the reverse condition is often true, for the high school 
often does as good work and even more of it than does the college. 
To be justified in maintaining the present relationship the college 
should demand of its Freshmen a higher standard of excellence in a 
more advanced type of work than that done in the high school. 
The situation is the same in the college of liberal arts which main- 
tains a manual-arts department. Certainly it is not fair to stu- 
dents to demand a repetition in college of high-school work. 

When the colleges do set a different standard in their manual- 
arts work than that required in the high school and continue to 
offer advanced credit, they must demand of high schools who receive 
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the advanced credit the equivalent of college work This will tend 
perhaps to inspire the large high schools to do a higher standard 
of work, and to discourage the smaller high schools from trying for 
advanced credit because of their limitations in equipment and other 
facilities. Both kinds of high schools would thus be benefited by 
such a discrimination; the one would be tempted to do the thing 
which it should be able to do in many cases; the other would be 
content to do more satisfactory entrance-credit work. 

I hear someone say that this will not be true, for the human 
desire to ape will still exist and the smaller as well as the larger high 
schools will strive for the advanced credit. The overcoming of 
such a difficulty will be possible when the examiners of the high- 
school work are representatives both of the high school and of the 
college; when these examiners would determine the requirements 
for advanced credit by arbitration based not only upon the time 
element and upon quality and quantity of work, but also upon the 
amount of equipment and the purpose back of the work done. It 
it quite possible that in the college a very different method of 
approach may be made in both drawing and shopwork than can 
be possible in a high school. 

The conclusion reached, as a natural result of this analysis is: 

1. Let the college grant entrance credit for all worthy high- 
school manual-arts work upon the basis of an investigation of the 
quality and quantity of high-school work made by a committee 
made up of both high-school and college men. An equitable 
adjustment may be made by this means and a full college unit will 
be given for 360 high-school periods of approved work. 

2. Let the college grant advanced credit only to the larger 
high schools which are equipped for college work and do its equiva- 
lent. The granting of such credit should be the result of inspection 
by the college concerned. It would seem that very much more 
equitable results would be secured in the matter of college credit 
for high- school manual-arts work if these suggestions were more 
uniformly carried out. 

But the granting of credit, whether it be entrance or advanced, 
is a part of the mechanics in a college organization. Back of the 
granting of credit there must be a high-school schedule which will 
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not only permit, but even encourage boys and girls to elect the 
manual arts. The ordinary means provided in a high school for 
the election of a subject — not one of the traditional favored few — 
is (i) to create a course with this subject as a center or hub, or (2) 
to allow the subject to be taken as an additional study. 

It would seem to me much more satisfactory to the high-school 
teacher and to the principal as well to organize all four-year high- 
school courses about some central core made up of required studies 
such as English, history, and science, and to permit of free election 
for all other studies. By this plan every four-year high-school 
student would have the selection of at least one-fourth of his studies 
from year to year. He would be able to transfer from one course 
to another without serious handicap, as the core for each course 
would be the same, and he would never be obliged to carry some 
subject which he particularly desired as an extra. 

Such an organization would, first of all, permit students to 
elect manual arts or other vocational studies. But, as it has been 
intimated, more than this is necessary if the high-school student 
is to have a course which is balanced between the academic and 
vocational work. Administrative officers must encourage the election 
of vocational subjects by high-school students who are preparing 
for college. This is perfectly feasible both from the standpoint 
of college requirements and from the standpoint of value to the 
individual. The average high school schedules sixteen units for 
graduation; fourteen are required for entrance to college, four of 
which may be earned in vocational work. Thus there are six 
high-school units for every prospective college student which may- 
be secured by the election of vocational subjects, at least two or 
three of which might profitably be manual arts. 

The thing which is needed on the part of administrative officers 
is vocational guidance and encouragement. 



